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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, August, 1896. 


No. 3. 


FLOWERS 
FROM 
JERUSALEM. 


4 By kind remem- 
brance of Mr. 
ae Alfred A. Marcus, 
of Boston, two 
beautifully bound 
albums of pressed 
flowers left Jeru- 
salem on our 74th 
birthday, June 
5th, and reached 
us on June 26th. 

They include 
flowers from 
Mount Hermon — 
Mount Carmel— 
Saron— Mount of 
Ephraim—Hebron 
—The Tomb of 
Rachel—The Va 
ley of the Jordan 
—The Mount of 
Olives — Siloah — 
Mount Moriah— 
Zion and Jeru- 
salem. 

We need not 
say how much we 
appreciate these 
beautiful gifts. 

Friends can see 
one of these 
albums at our 
| offices. 


| Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE LAMB. 

“The lamb is the emblem of innocence 
and gentleness. From the beginning, the 
Church has had in mind the words of the 
Isaiah, ‘The lamb standing dumb 
efore his shearers, the Man of Sorrows who 
shall bear the sins of the people. St. John 
the Baptist cried out when he saw Christ 
coming towards him, ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, behold him who taketh away the sins 
of the world.” The lamb bearing the cross 
has been a favorite symbol in church and 
sanctuary decoration from the time of the 
catacombs. Its significance is most beautiful, 


teaching, as it does, patience and humility 
to our proud human hearts. As our Lord 
made use of ordinary objects and scenes to 
illustrate His sacred lessons, so we, profiting 
by His example, may find in the trivial 
occurrences of everyday life suggestions of 
holy thought, uplifting us from the sordid 
cares of earth and enabling us to see God’s 
beneficent providence in His glorious crea- 
tion.” 


“The day we mutilate” is the way a Minne- 
apolis paper speaks of the glorious Fourth. 


“PLEASED WITH A RATTLE AND 
TICKLED WITH A STRAW.” 


We have just read in our evening paper of 
June 27th, that the honorary alphabetical 
degrees conferred by our University across 
the Charles River are the “highest honors 
that can be conferred on an American,’ and 
the thought comes what men decide upon 
whom they shall be conferred, and how 
far do these men represent the opinions of 
the American people? 

We were recently asked to recommend a 
classmate of ours [and a very good feilow] 
to be made a D.D. and are glad to see that 
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he got it, though of what possible use it can 
be to him we do not clearly understand. 

He can’t eat it— that is certain. 

In that respect it would be less valuable 
than the alphabetical soup we sometimes 
eat ourselves, and of no greater value than 
the Swedenborgian tract which a wealthy 
Chicago capitalist is said to have once given 
toa hungry beggar. 

But if D.D. makes our classmate happier, 
all right! 

We remember how, when in the midst of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s troubles, a brother 
prayed in one of his prayer meetings that 
the Lord would show him what a great 
sinner he had been, Beecher sat still, and 
when another brother suggested that he 
ought to say something, replied, “Oh no; 
it did brother S. a sight of good to make 
that prayer, and I don’t believe the Lord 
cared much about it.” 

And yet, we do remember the case of a 
man who secured a good room in a Connecti- 
cut hotel by writing after his name P.S.P. 
and C.S.8.M., which on subsequent inquiry 
were found to mean that he was a Professor 
of Sacred Psalmody and a Connecticut Sing- 
ing School Master. 

But* we are inclined to doubt the state- 
ment that these alphabetical degrees are 
“the highest honors that can be conferred on 
an American.” 

When 50,000 Norwegians in tears witnessed 
the funeral of Ole Bull, and 30,000 working 
men, of Malaga, Spain, [as we described in 
our June paper] followed the body of one of 
Malaga’s noblest citizens to its last resting- 
place — those were honors. 

The statues of Daniel Webster and Horace 
Mann in our State House yard, and of 
Charles Sumner, Edward Everett, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, and John Boyle O’ Reilly 
elsewhere tell, we think, of “higher honors 
that can be conferred on an American” than 
any in the power of any college to give. 

We feel constrained to add that the very 
frequent reports we read and hear of the 
college rowdyism, outrages and crime so 
common among the students in many of 
our wnchristian institutions of learning, lead 
us to think that there should be added to 
the regular course, four years of post gradu- 
ate instruction in some State Prison before 
they are sent out to practice their deviltries. 

We have just been told how a party of 
these drunken rascals, a few nights since, 
in the middle of the night, frightened a 
good lady friend of ours, and her family 
{consisting only of ladies] keeping them in 
perfect terror during about one hour, by 
ringing the door bells, demanding admit- 
tance, breaking chairs on the piazza, etc., 


etc., and escaping punishment because, 
forsooth, they were University students 


and the sons of rich men. 

Such fellows going out from these insti- 
tutions, with no instruction or thought of 
humanity, are the devil’s choicest instru- 
ments to promote every form of cruelty 
and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
THE PRICE OF STOPPING A RUN- 


AWAY HORSE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Our uncle and father [both Massachusetts 
clergymen] while driving in Rhode Island 
one day got out of their carriage to look at 
something, and the horse ran away. 

After running a mile or so, a man suc- 
ceeded in stopping him and brought him 
back. 

Our father asked the man what he should 

pay him, and the man replied that he 
thought it was worth about six cents, which 
was cheerfully paid. 
Our uncle [who was somewhat of a wit] 
said, ‘Well, brother A, we have learned 
one thing out of this accident and that is 
‘the price of stopping a runaway horse 
Rhode Island. 

So we say that out of our great battle at 
the State House last winter, we have learned 


in 


one thing, namely, that the vivisectors are 
determined that no person representing our 
Humane Societies shall ever see what they 
are doing in their laboratories. 

To us, it seems [if the doings in those labora- 
tories are as humane as they declare them to 
be] that they are making a great mistake in 
refusing us permission to witness them. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


We see in “The Boston Daily Evening 
Transcript” of July 1st, that Harvard Uni- 
versity paid Lawyer J. B. Warner $250 for 
opposing a bill to restrict [which means to 
limit] vivisection. 

If we had the milhons on millions of dol- 
lars which have been given to Harvard 
University, we could cover this whole con- 
tinent with the missionaries of our ‘A mevi- 
can Humane Education Society”—plant our 
** Bands of Mercy” in every city and town, 
and in almost every school, both Protestant 
and Catholic — influence the American Press, 
and Congress and State Legislatures to give 
us all the humane legislation we want— and 
perhaps, make Harvard University much 
more like what its founders intended it to be, 
than it now is. 

GEO, T. 


DID HARVARD UNIVERSITY ? 


The above article suggests the question : 
Did Harvard University r also pay for all the 
pamphlets, circulars and letters published 
and sent out by the vivisectors, and the 
lobbying of probably nearly every member 
of the legislature to prevent the granting of 
our petition, which was, that we might 
through properly authorized and competent 
physicians be permitted to witness what is 
being done in their laboratories, and ascer- 
tain whether or not the laws which it is our 
duty to enforce are being violated there ? 

VIVISECTION. “NOT ONE.” 

From address of Dr. Albert Leffingwell 
before U. 8. Senate Committee, May, 1896 : 

(1) “It is said that no cruelty has been 
proven in the District of Columbia.” Answer: 
“To close the doors of the laboratories and 
then demand proof is a method of argument 

I do not care to characterize.” 

(2) “But this is an attack on the medical 
profession.” Answer: ‘ Nonsense—with equal 
reason the great insurance companies and 
savings institutions might complain because 
at regular intervals the State governments 
demand reports of their administration.” 

(3) ‘ But laws requiring the supervision of 
vivisection have stopped medical progress in 
Great Britain.’ 

Answer: “‘If the moderate supervision in 
Great Britain has put an end to medical 
advance there, how about the United States 
where there has been absolute freedom 
experimentation during the past twenty years? 

Vhat new discoveries of great recognized 
value in the cure of disease have come out 
of American laboratories? Not one.” 

[To obtain this result how many thousands, 
or tens of thousands, of animals have been 
already experimented on? Epmror.] 


VIVISECTION. WE WISH. 


We wish all our readers to distinctly 
understand the precise request which we 
made to our Massachusetts Legislature last 
winter in regard to “ Vivisection.” It was 
simply this, “that we might be permitted to 
see, and know whether the laws of Massa- 
chusetts enacted for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, whom it is our duty to protect, 
were being ‘violated in any of the laboratories 
of Massachusetts. This was precisely what 
we finally asked, and this was what, under 
the tremendous influences brought to bear 
against us, we were denied. 


ANGELL. 


or 


THE KILLING OF ANIMALS HU- 
MANELY BY THE MASS. S. P. C. A. 
EpITorR OF Daily Evening Transcript: 

Please kindly permit me to say in answer 
to article on above subject that appeared in 
your columns last Friday signed ‘‘ M.D. 

(1) That I am sorry M.D. did not sign his. 
own name to his communication. 

(2) That the Society has for many years 
practiced the killing of the smaller animals 
by cyanide of potassium, because the head 
of the Harvard Veterinary School declared 
that to be the most humane method of 
killing them, saying that if a man contem- 
plating suicide should take a dose at the 
druggist’s counter he would drop dead before 
he could possibly reach the door. 

(3) M.D. will give us his name and 
address, we shall be glad to pay him a 
dollar apiece to kill a few animals and 
show us how it can be done more hu- 
manely. 

(4) We trust that M.D. is actuated only 
by motives of humanity, and has no connec- 
tion with any M.D. who opposed us at the 
State House in our earnest request to be 
permitted to know what is being done in 
Massachusetts in the way of vivisection. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We regret to learn that certain vivisectors 
are endeavoring to injure and prevent sub- 
scriptions to our Mass, Society, because we 
asked permission to see what is “being done in 
their laboratories. 

* But right is right, 
Since God is God! 
And right the day will win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


VIVISECTION. CHURCH OF THE 
DISCIPLES. 


From sermon of Rev. Chas. G. Ames at Church of Dis- 
ciples, Boston, June 21st, and published in The Saturday 
Evening Gazette of June 27th: 


“T think all physicians who would hold their profes- 
sion safe from degradation and true to humanity should 
join with Oliver Wendell Holmes in limiting vivisection 
to important and necessary lines of investigation, and 
in denouncing it as “ odious beyond measure in its abuse.”’ 
The ablest plea I have heard in its favor was faint and 
feeble in its protest against the admitted and cruel 
wrong.” 


VIVISECTION. A GOOD FRIEND. 


A good friend sends our American Hu- 
mane Education Society $50 in the follow- 
ing letter : 

Mr. G. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir: God bless a thousandfold the 
determined effort you have recently made 
to ascertain what is done in Massachusetts 
laboratories. Emerson said, ‘The best police 
force is the gaslight.” Let us turn on the 
still stronger electric light that we may fully 
understand just the methods in vogue in our 
educational institutions. 

Those of us who are parents or guardians 
of youth have a right to know every influ- 
ence that is thrown around them for good or 
for evil. There is no place where a son can 
go that his father should not find entrance 
also. If the door be closed against him, a 
thousandfold more reason that he should 
demand admission! The peculiar atmos- 
vhere of mystery and of secrecy in itself 
is sufficient to excite suspicion. 

Not only is this supervision a right, but it 
is a solemn duty which no conscientious 
parent should delegate to another. 

Thanking you from a grateful heart, 

Faithfully yours, 


To reach the port of heaven, we must 
sail and not drift nor lie at anchor.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


\ 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy, 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


GEO. 


Over twenty-five thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“TI will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. 
P. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
of Cruelty to All. 

We send without cost, to every 
asking, a copy of ‘Band of Mercy 
mation and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘* Band 
of Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of 
thirty adults or children or both— either 
signed or authorized to be signed —to the 
pledge, also the name chosen for the ‘band 
and the name and post-office address [town 
and State] of the president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘Our Dump ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 


person 
infor- 


who 


2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the 61 TTigh, 
Latin, Normal and Grammar Schools of 
Boston. 


3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic: 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 


The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can forma band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents; “ribbon, four cents; song 
and hymn books, with fifty- -two songs and 
hymns, two cents: cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. 
The ‘“*Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals” cost only two cents for the whole, 
bound together in one pamphlet. The Hu- 
mane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is inyited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 

Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meeti~gs: 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and iepeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. | 

— Remarks by President, and reading ¢ 
last meeting by Secretary. 
adings, Recitations, Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Report of 


A SUMMER 


“SUMMER IS HERE.” 

When the mower cuts the clover, and 
skims the corn, 

And you hear the herd boy calling ’cross the meadows 
in the morn, 

And the dawn is rich with robins, piping in the poplar 
trees, 

And across the bending buckwheat gad the yellow-bus- 
kined bees, 

And the quail calls up his covey by the music of his 
name 

In the plaited old fence 
aflame— 


the swallow 


corner, with its Indian pinks 


Then summer-time is here! 
When bobolink falls from tree-top, tripped and tangled 
in his song, 
And the catbird buttonholes you, for a dialogue, right or 
wrong, 
And the speckled hawk loafs lonely on the dappled, dis- 
tant sky, 
And the affable white sheep graze about you as you lie, 
Looking down cool terminal colonnades where bits of 
blue are seen 
Through the sinuous antique arras of the breeze-blown 
muscadine— 
Then summer-time is here! 
Far and faint you hear the tinkle of the bland bells of 
the kine, 
And your heart spills out its bitterness as bacchanals 
spill wine, 
Soft peace comes down, balm breasted, on the weary 
heart and brain, 
And your soul bursts off her gyves, and, full-statured, 
hears again 
Through lapped leafage the light footsteps of the Master 
pausing near, 
Rise and gird thee for His coming—hear 
plaintive, clear: 
Summer-time is here ! 


ROBERT MCINTYRE. 


TOADS IN THE KITCHEN. 

A house in Schenectady, N. Y., was for a long time 
infested with roaches and water bugs. Last fall a 
servant, hearing that toads were an antidote, caught 
three ordinary hop toads and put them in the kitchen. 
Not a roach or water bug can now be found in the house, 


and the toads are so cleanly and inoffensive that there is 
no objection to their presence. 


Him calling 


ROMANCE. 


HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
Lieutenant Derby of the U.S. Army tells this : 


“One of our Western forts was in command of a 
major of artillery who was constantly lamenting that 
his favorite arm could not be more frequently used 
against the Indians. Finally one day he took one of 
the small howitzers which defended the fort, and had it 
securely strapped to the back of an army mule, with 
the muzzle projecting over the animal’s tail. With this 
novel gun carriage he proceeded with the captain and a 
sergeant to a bluff on the bank of the Missouri, near 
which was encamped a band of friendly Indians. The 
gun was duly loaded and primed, the fuse inserted, 
and the mule backed to the edge of the bluff. The 
major remarking something about the moral effect the 
exhibition was likely to produce upon our Indian allies, 
stepped forward and applied a match to the fuse. 

The curiosity of the mule was aroused. He jerked his 
head around to see what was fizzing on his back, and 
the next second his feet were bunched together and he 
was making forty revolutions a minute, while the gun 
was threatening everything within a radius of half a 
mile. The captain shinned up the only available tree. 
The sergeant threw himself flat on the ground and tried 
to dig a hole with his bayonet to crawl into, while the 
fat major rolled over and over, alternately invoking the 
protection of Providence and cursing the mule. Finally 
the explosion came, the ball went through the roof of 
the fort and the recoil of the gun and the wild leap of 
the terrified mule carried both over the bluff to a safe 
anchorage in the river. The discomfited party returned 
sadly to the fort. 

Shortly after, the chief of the Indians appeared and 
announced briefly, “ Jnjun go home.” 

Questioned as to why, he thus explained: 
brave; help white man. Injun use gun, use bow arrow, 
use knife; but when white man fire off whole jackass, 
Injun no understand.” — Treasure Trove. 


**Injun ver’ 


© 


ONGOLE, INDIA. 


Wetake pleasure in saying that we have for- 
warded American Contributions contributed 
for that purpose to Rev. Dr. John E. Clough, 
Ongole, India, to be used by him in printing 
2000 copies of “Black Beauty,” in the Telugu 
Indian language. The time is coming when 
the songs of our “ Bands of Mercy” will be 
heard around the world. 
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Our ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1896. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have * Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make applic ation to this office. 


Our “American Humane Education Society” 


sends this paper this month to the editors of 


about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges. 

ae In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 
We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 

please write again, and on the envelope put the word 

** personal.” 
My correspondence is now so large 

only a omal 

long ones. 


that T can read 
1 part of the letters received, and seldom 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one 
hundred and five new branches of our “Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of twenty- 
Jive thousand five hundred and forty-one. 


THIS IS THE 


6 


PLACE TO DISTRIBUTE 
THEM. 


Spending a few days in a country town in 
Maine, a friend says to us, here is the place 
to distribute your paper. 

Yes, we answer, we would like to distrib- 
ute 100,000 copies every month in the 
schools of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont—and in that same proportion, in the 
schools of every American State and Terri- 
tory, and we could easily do it, if we only 
had the millions that are being poured into 
a single one of our unchristian colleges. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BANDS OF MERCY— 750,000. 


At the International Sunday School Con- 
vention held in Boston in June, a paper read 
by the Rev. Dr. Schautiler a New York, 
showed that in the State of New York alone 
about 750,000 children were not enrolled in 
any Sunday School and that every State in 
the Union would probably give a similar 
record, 

How can these children be better educated 
wed and humanely than in our “ Bands 
of Mercy ?” 


DR. EDWARD K. BAXTER. 


We regret to lose from our circle of warm friends by 
his recent death one of the noblest and best members of 
the medical profession it has ever been our good for- 
tune to meet. Dr. Baxter having from ill health retired 
from his profession, has for several years spent his 
winters in Boston, and his summers in Vermont. A 
good physician—a good christian—a good 
generous man. 


, noble and 


HOW A HUMANE DOCTOR SAVED 
HIS HORSE WITH A POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEF. 

WORTIL CUTTING OUT AND REMEMBERING, 

DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

Will you kindly allow me the use of your columns for 
the description of a simple contrivance which I have 
used for some years past for the protection of my horse’s 
head in hot weather, not merely to prevent sun-stroke 
but to increase the comfort and activity of the animal. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that a horse’s head 
needs protection from the hot sun as much as a man’s. 

Ve all know how horses suffer on’ a hot day, and how 
many of them die of heat-stroke. 


For this reason sun- 
| bonnets of straw and other materials have always been 
| used to some extent, and are always to be found in the 
shops. But they are troublesome and ungainly, and 
have never been much used. The humane countryman 
often adorns his horse’s head with green branches and 
flowers for the same purpose, but these are not to be 
gathered in our city streets. My contrivance is simply 
a pocket handkerchief tied over the horse’s head, and 
ean be applied in an instant anywhere. 

Take a good-sized gentleman’s pocket handkerchief. 
Fold it in the shape of a triangle by bringing the oppo 
site corners together. Lay the base of the triangle 
across the horse’s head behind the ears, parallel with 
the crown-piece of the bridle. Bring the ends (there are 
two of them as the handkerchief is doubled) forward 
between the ears and tie them around the frontlet or 
forehead band. The two ends which hang below the 
crown (one on each side) are to be tied at or near the 
position of the rosette, or plate bearing the owner's 
initial. Thus, if [ describe it clearly, the brain will be 
completely covered, and all tightly secured. 

I first tried this plan on a little mare of mine, which 
had a fit from over-driving shortly after 1 bought her. 
She was out of condition at the time, and ought not to 
have been driven as she was, but it was a case of life 
and death, and not to be foreseen or avoided. IT was 
| advised to sell her after she had the fit, but as I had 
| paid a good price for her I was unwilling to sacrifice 
her, and believed I could save her by careful usage. 
One hot summer’s day I was driving on Columbus 
avenue; there was no shade and the noonday sun was 
beating down with terrific force. The mare began to 
flag, to stagger in her gait, and hung her head in an 
alarming manner. There was not a tree in sight, or a 
shop where I could ask for water. I got out and felt 
her head, it was burning. The thought of protecting it 
with my handkerchief flashed 
accomplished in a moment. She raised her head and 
looked round. I begged a glass of water in the nearest 
house and wet the handkerchief. She lapped my hand 
to express her gratitude, and starting off at a round 
trot kept it up steadily till she reached home, with the 
thermometer above 90 degrees. 

After that I always used the kerchief in hot weather, 
and have never seen her show a sign of distress since. 
I am convinced she would have died on the road that 
day but for the kerchief. 

Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD T. WILLIAMS, 
Roxbury, June 26, 1896. 


upon me, and was 


M.D. 


ee 

USE COLD WATER. 

| CABMEN, COACHMEN, TEAMSTERS. 

| At this season of the year horses suffer 

| much on account of sore backs. Now avery 
simple and effective remedy is to use pure 
cold water freely with a sponge every time 
the saddle is removed, and in a very short 
time the back becomes hardened and tough 

| so the saddle will not effect the horse’s back 
Cabmen and teansters try it, and you will be 

delighted with the result. 

| EXPERIENCED DRIVER. 

| Newport, R. I. June 25, 1896, 


PROGRESS. 


We have recently sent packages of our 
humane publications to about seventy super- 
intendents of public education, including 
every County Superintendent in Wisconsin. 

A New York member of our ‘ American 
Humane Education Society’? has recently 
caused a humane appeal setting forth our 
work, and packages of our literature to be 
sent to about two hundred Bishops and to 
the superintendents of public instruction in 
every State. 


THE DEATH OF AUSTIN CORBIN. 


We are informed that the horses which 
caused Mr. Corbin’s death had run away 
several times before and were sold as run- 
aways. 

Of course horses that have always been 
driven with blinders should be gradually 
taught to go without them. 

In Russia where blinders are never used a 
shying horse is almost unknown. 

Hundreds — perhaps thousands of lives have 
heen lost because horses wore blinders. 


T. ANGELL. 
— oo 


KATE SANBORN’S LITERARY ZOO. 

Twenty years ago we had the pleasure of addressing 
in the College Chapel, on Monday morning, the Faculty 
and students of Dartmouth College, and of passing the 
previous day and two nights with the family of one of 
Dartmouth’s most loved professors — Professor Sanborn. 

There now comes to our table from the pen of his 
gifted daughter, a little volume [published by the 
Appletons] entitled “ My Literary Zoo,” which tells of 
the great men and women who have loved animals, with 
many interesting anecdotes of those they have loved. 

We trust that many of our readers will welcome this 
little volume as a valuable contribution to our humane 
literature. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PICNIC, 
We are informed by circular, that 
Sunday School holds a picnic at "Avon, which 
is a fine place for squirrel hunting. Signed 


by five Sunday School men, and underneath 
written, ‘* This school needs your paper.” 


ANOTHER KIND LETTER WITH 
FIFTY DOLLARS 

T. ANGELL, 
President of “The American Humane Education 


Society.” 
JUNE 30, 1896. 

My Dear Sir: The medical problems 
which confront us to-day are truly appalling 
— suicides— paralysis — murders — insanity — 
their name is legion ! 

Should not the medical educators of Amer- 
ica work more along the lines of investiga- 
tion as to the causes [and the remedy] of the 
conditions which so trouble our lives and 
threaten our happiness? 

Is this not more important than the doubt- 


‘ful gain from their present experiments on 


the lower animals? 

Can they not thus better emphasize the 
need of our preventing self-induced diseases 
—paint in more vivid colors, the danger sig- 
nals of our selfish greed in a multitude of 
doubtful ways to get money —show us the 
advantages of more noble living, and call to 
mind the lives of those great ‘and honored 
men whose careers have been marked with 
special and unselfish aim ? 

You are doing a national work. In how 
many homes in America to-day, does your 
name serve as a talisman, quickening us to 
greater devotion for the improved education 
and welfare of our nation —its peace and 
its prosperity. 

Accept sincerest assurance of my personal 
gratitude as expressed by the accompanying 
remembrance. [Check for $50.] 


r 
— 
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PRAYERS. 


On July 4th we received a kind letter from 
a good Christian woman who every day prays 
the Almighty to preserve our life. 

There are thousands of prayers offered 
which we believe are never heard by the 
Almighty. 

But the prayers of this good earnest Chris- 
tian woman are of a different kind. 

Readers of our autobiography will find on 
page 13 that the first appeal we ever sent 
out after the formation of our M.S. P. C. A. 
in 1868 closed with these words : 

* The Society has a great work before it; 
and it earnestly asks the aid and prayers of 
every man and woman in Massachusetts who 
believes in God and has sympathy for His suf- 


Jering creatures.” 


Our good mother (than whom no man ever 
hada better] devoted during a large part of 
her life two hours of every day to solitary 
silent prayer ; and we have so far followed 
her example as to ask every day for Divine 
aid and guidance. 

We may or may not receive it; but useful 
thoughts often come to us — night and day— 
from we know not where. 

GEO. 


GOOD NEWS. 


The following from that eminent Christian 
woman, President of our ‘*W omen s National 
Christian Temperance Union,” whose voice 
has been heard by hundreds of thousands 
over this country, will be read with pleasure: 


Evanston, ILu., April 28, 1887. 
Mr. Gro. T. ANGELL, 

Kind and honored friend: 1 wish to be en- 
rolled as a member of your ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ My 
Secretary, Miss Anna Gordon of Boston, has 
often told me of you, and I look upon your 
mission as a sacred one, not second to any that 
are founded in the name of Christ. 

Let me give you an incident, it occurred 
yesterday, and shows how one may turn a 
daily paper to account for our dumb neigh- 
bors: 

I was riding in a hansom, in Chicago, and 
my driver often struck his horse, when so far 
as I could see the poor animal was doing his 
best. He was to wait for me while I made 
a call, and alighting from the hansom I 
handed him my copy of the morning Trib- 
une, saying as pleasantly as I could, “My 
friend, I shall be glad to give you this paper 
to read if you will not whip your horse any 
more.” He took the paper looking rather 
sheepish, and on the return trip contented 
himself with cracking his whip. 

Could not one often use the morning paper 
in some such way? 
suggestion growing out of my own exper- 
ience, 

Yours with the highest esteem, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Fifteen to eighteen years ago, various good people 
gravely shook their heads when we proposed to speak 
from their pulpits on the Lord’s day in behalf of the 
Lord’s dumb creatures. 

We are glad to say that since that time we have been 
invited on Lord’s days in Roman Catholic churches and 
Protestant churches of nearly all denominations, and to 
large union meetings of churches of various denomin- 
ations in many cities and towns. 

And we are glad to know that the best Christian men 
and women of the nation now appreciate the work. 
And we are glad to read such words as these from Miss 
Willard: “TJ look upon your mission as a sacred one. 
Not second to any that are founded in the name of Christ.” 

What is our mission? To teachin our public schools 
and elsewhere in most effective ways, mercy — kindness 
to all who deserve kindness, both human and dumb — 
peace on earth and good will to dumb creatures, and 
peace on earth, good will to men. 


T. ANGELL. 


“Be merciful 


Father is merciful.” 
—Luke vi: 86. 


as your 


I simply give this asa. 


FANEUIL HALL 
FANEUIL 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 
Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them crimson, large and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 

Deep in the green hillside? 
Four brown sparrows, the cunning things, 
Feathered on breast and back and wings, 
Proud of the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 
Stooping lower to scan my prize, 
Watching their motions with curious eyes, 
Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound IT heard. 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a branch near the old stone wall, 
Tumbling and twittering, ready to fall, 
The poor little mother bird. 
With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 
And while to slender bough she clung, 
She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a more slender thread. 
Ah! birdie, I said, if you only knew, 
My heart was tender and warm and true! 
But the thought that J loved her birdlings too, 
Never entered her small brown head. 
And so through this world of ours we go, 
Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 
Many a@ heart beating heavy and slow, 
Under its load and care. 
And oh, if we only knew 
That God is tender and warm and true 
And that He loves us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


We are glad to receive on this July 15th, an order for 


three hundred copies of the cheaper edition of “ Beauti 


Sul Joe.” 


—THE CRADLE OF 
HALL SQUARE, BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH MARKET STREETS. 
Used by kind permission of Moses King. 
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LIBERTY. 


HUMBLE HEROISM. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD IN 
BAMA 


THE ALA- 
RIVER DURING THE SPRING 
OF 1886. 

Negroes frequently exhibit a wonderful heroism in 
times of danger. An incident of this I witnessed in the 
spring of when a freshet in the Alabama river 
caused the country on each side to be overflowed by 
water for many miles. 


1886, 


The negroes on the river plantations were the great- 
est sufferers. Their cabins would be under water al- 
most before they knew that danger threatened them, 
and hundreds of them were sometimes found huddled 
together on some knoll sufliciently elevated to be above 
the water. There they often remained two or three 
days and nights without food, and exposed to a soaking 
rain. Fortunately the weather was not cold. 

Many relief expeditions were sent out from the neigh- 
boring towns to rescue them. These consisted of one or 
more boats, manned by expert oarsmen and swimmers 
and filled with cooked provisions, blankets, etc. One 
day the news came that the negroes on a certain planta- 
tion had sought refuge upon a corn barn, around which 
the water was rapidly rising, and so rendering their 
condition exceedingly precarious. Two boats started 
out at once to their assistance. In one of these I went, 
accompanied by another white man and a negro. Just 
before dark we sighted the corn barn, upon which a 
mass of black humanity clustered like a swarm of bees. 
A heavy rain was now falling, and daylight beginning 
to fade away. Their condition became almost distress 
ing as they sat in perfect silence waiting our approach. 

But we did not appreciate their extreme peril until 
the boat struck against the frail log building which was 
in the water to the edges of the roof and visibly shook 
and tottered. The poor creatures commenced to clam. 
ber hurriedly down to the boat. 

“Stop!” Leried. ‘The women and children first.” 

The men obediently resumed their seats. We took in 
first the children and then the women, and were about 
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to push off, telling the men we would hurry back for 
them as quickly as possible or send the first boat we 
met, when a very old woman (I noticed she was the last 
to get in the boat and had done so reluctantly) siezed 
the corner of the house, and looking anxiously into my 
face, said: 

“Marster, ain’t you gwine to take my old man?” 

“No, auntie,” I answered, ‘the boat is too full now. 
He must wait till we come back.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth, when with a 
sudden spring she was up and on the roof again. It 
shook as she scrambled on it and took her seat by a 
little, withered old black man whose hand she seized 
and held asif she was afraid we would tear her away 
from him. 

“Come auntie,” I cried, “this won’t do. We can’t 
leave you here, and we can’t wait any longer on you.” 

‘*Go on, marster,” she answered, “I thanks yer, en I 
pray de good Lawd to fetch you all safe home; but I 
am gwine to stay wid my ole man. Lf Simon got to git 
drownded, Lyddy gwine git drownded too. We dun bin to- 
gedder too long to part now.” And we had to leave her, 
after throwing some blankets and a lot of provisions to 
them. 

As we rowed off in the rain and night a high falsetto 
voice, tremulous with age, came across the waters from 
the crib, where we left the almost certainly doomed 
group in the blackness of darkness. They dared not 
have a light for fear of setting fire to their frail sup- 
port, We stopped our oars to listen to the song. It 
came clear and distinct. First Lyddy’s trembling voice 
and then a chorus of a dozen or more of the deep bass 
voices of the men: 

“We're a clingin’ to de ark, 
‘Take us in, take us in, 
Fur de watah’s deep en dark, 
Take us in, take usin; 

Do de flesh is po’ en weak, 
Take us in, take us in, 

’Tis de Lawd we gwinter seek, 
Take us in, take us in; 

Den Lawd, hole out dy han’, 
Take us in, take us in, 

Draw de sinnahs to de lan’, 
Take us in, take us in.” 

We could wait and listen no longer to the weird 
sounds, but struck our oars in the water and hurried 
away. 

Most fortunately we came across a boat bent upon the 
same errand as ourselves, which went immediately to 
the barn and saved all of its living freight. The build- 
ing had apparently been held down by their weight, for 
as the last one left it turned over and floated away to 
the gulf. 

Their rescuers told us afterwards that as they neared 
it the first sound they heard was an old woman’s voice 
singing: 

De Lawd is hyah’d our ery, 

Answered by the men: 

Take us in, take usin, 
En He’ll save us by en by, 
Take us in, take us in.” 

To this simple-hearted old creature divorce courts 
and separations were unknown. With her it was ‘ wntil 
death do us part.” 


TO TAME A BIRD. 

No creature is more jealous or sensitive than a bird, says 
Olive Thorn Miller. It is easy, however, to win the 
heart of almost any bird, and without starving him or 
making him think he has mastered you. Simply talk to 
him a good deal. Place his cage near you on your desk 
or work table, and retain his choicest dainty to give to 
him with your own fingers. Let him know that he can 
never have that particular thing unless he takes it from 
you, and he will soon learn, if you are patient and do 
not disconcert him by fixing your eyes upon him. After 
this he will more readily take it from your lips; and 
then when you let him out of his cage, after the first 
excitement is over, he will come to you, especially if 
you have a call you have accustomed him to, and accept 
the dainty from you while free. As soon as he becomes 
really convinced that you will not hurt him, or try to 
gatch him, or interfere in any way with his liberty, he 
will give way to his boundless curiosity about you; he 
will pull your hair, pick at your eyes and give you as 
much of his company as you desire. 


Tommy :—*Pa, the Chinese invented gunpowder, 
didn’t they?” 

Mv. F.:—* Yes; but it never really amounted to much 
for killing purposes until the Christian nations took 
hold of it.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 


A SCENE IN ROME. 
Extract from “Roba Di Roma.”’ 
BY W. W. STORY. 


In nothing does the kindliness of the Ro- 
mans show itself more than in their treat- 
ment of the dumb beasts who serve them. 
It is very rare to see in the streets of Rome 
those reckless and brutal exhibitions of vio- 
lence and cruelty to animals that are but 
too often seen in England and America. 
The French system of vivisection is here, 
thank God! unknown. This people is pas- 
sionate, but not cruel in its nature. The 
church, too, takes animals under its protec- 
tion, and on the day dedicated to Sant’ 
Antonio a celebration takes place which 
is characteristic, and, to my mind, full of 
humanity and good feeling, and calculated 
to produce a good effect on the people. 
This is the annual blessing of animals which 
takes place on the 17th of January, when all 
the horses, mules and donkeys in Rome are 
taken to the church of Sant’ Antonio to re- 
ceive a benediction. The doors are thrown 
wide open, and the church and altar are 
splendid with candles, and the crowd pours 
in and out to see the pictures and make the 
sign of the cross. The priest stands at the 
door, and, with a broom dipped in holy 
water, sprinkles the animals as they pass 
in procession before him, and gives them his 
benediction. All the horses in Rome are 
there, from the common hack to the high- 
bred steed of the prince; some adorned with 
glittering trappings, some covered with scar- 
let cloth and tinsel, with red roses at each 
ear, and tufts and plumes of gay feathers 
nodding at their heads. The donkeys come 
too, and often bray back their thanks to the 
priest. But see, there is a rustle in the 
crowd—who comes now? It is Gaetano, 
coachman of Prince Piombino, and prince 
of coachmen, mounted on an open car, and 
driving his magnificent team of fourteen 
horses with an e: asy skill which provokes the 
plaudits of the crowd. Up he comes, the 
people opening before him, and, triumph- 
antly receiving his benediction, passes on 
gallantly and sweeps around into the great 
Piazza of Sta. Maria Maggiore, followed by 
the eyes of all. And here, too, are the great 
black horses of the cardinals, with their 
heavy trappings and scarlet crests, lumber- 
ing up with their luxuriant coaches all glit- 
tering with golden carving, to receive the 
blessing of Sant’ Antonio. All honor to 
thee, good saint, who blesseth, in thy large 
charity, not man alone, but that humble 
race who do his work and bear his burdens, 
and murmur not under his tyrannical inflic- 
tions— that inarticulate race who suffer in 


patient silence “the slings and arrows of 


outrageous fortune!” Thy efligy shall be 
hung upon my stable-walls, as it is in every 
stable in Rome. 
THE RIGHT STOCK. 

She was small and frail, but sitting a few 
seats behind her I could not see her face. 
Soon a handsome, manly young fellow open- 
ed the forward door of the car and looked 
from one to another as though expecting to 
meet somebody. At once, on seeing the lady 
I have mentioned, he quickened “his steps 
and a happy look came into his face. On 
reaching her he bent down and kissed her 
tenderly, and when she moved nearer to the 
window he deposited his coat and hand- 
bag, and seated himself beside her. In the 
seventy-five mile ride which I took in the 
same car with them he showed her every 
attention, and to the end exhibited his de- 
votion by anticipating her smallest need for 
comfort; and once he put his arm. around 
her in such a lover-like way that I decided 
they were a newly married pair enjoying the 
honeymoon. Imagine my surprise on reach- 
ing Chicago to discover her to be old and 
wrinkled. But when I heard him say Come 
Mother,” and saw him proudly lead her out of 


the cars and gently help her to the platform, 
banishing her lightest anxiety and bearing her 
many packages, I knew there was not money 
nor romance behind the exhibition, but that 
here was.a young man who loved his mother. 


AN ASTONISHED NEWSBOY. 

A newsboy took the Sixth avenue elevated at Park 
place at noon recently, and sliding into one of the cross 
seats fell asleep. At Grand street two young women 
got on and took the seats opposite the lad. His feet 
were bare and his hat had fallen off. Presently the 
younger girl leaned over and placed her muff under the 
little fellow’s dirty cheek. An old gentleman in the 
next seat smiled at the act, and without saying anything 
held out a quarter, with a nod toward the boy. The 
girl hesitated a moment and then reached for it. The 
next man just as silently offered a dime, a woman 
across the aisle held out some pennies, and before she 
knew it the girl with flaming cheeks had taken money 
from every passenger in that end of the car. She quietly 
slid the amount into the sleeping lad’s pocket, removing 
her muff gently from under his head without rousing 
him and got off at Twenty-third street, including all the 
passengers in a pretty little inclination of the head that 
seemed fullof thanks and the possession of a common 
secret.— New York World. 


ANOTHER ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
WANTED. 

In “Our Dumb Animals,” we have endeavored to im 
press upon the delegates to the political conventions, 
the importance of casting their votes for some man who 
resembled Abraham Lincoln. 

The ‘‘ New Bedford Evening Journal” in its leading 
editorial suggested that if we were a politician, they 
would be tempted to say that we were putting in a 
bid for this honor ourselves, to which we reply, that we 
wish we were half as good as Abraham Lincoln, but we 
have no desire to be President of the United States. 
We would much prefer to be President of the “ Ameri 
can Humane Education Society”? and the “ Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S KIND- 
NESS TO A HOUSEHOLD 
OF ROBINS. 


I once had a chance to do a kindness to a household of 
them, which they received with very friendly conde- 
scension. I had my eye for some time past upon a nest 
and was puzzled by a constant fluttering of what 
seemed full-grown wings in it whenever I drew near. 
At last I climbed the tree in spite of the angry protests 
from the old birds against my intrusion. The mystery 
had a very simple solution. In building the nest, a long 
piece of pack-thread had been somewhat loosely woven 
in, three of the young had contrived to entangle them- 
selves in it, and had become full-grown without being 
able to launch themselves into the air. One was 
unharmed; another had so tightly twisted the cord 
about its shank that one foot was curled up and 
‘seemed paralyzed; the third, in his struggles to 
escape, had sawn through the flesh of the thigh and 
so much harmed himself that I thought it humane to 
put an end to its misery. 

When I took out my knife to cut their hempen bonds, 
the heads of the family seemed to divine my friendly 
interest. Suddenly ceasing their cries and threats, they 
perched quietly within reach of my hand and watched 
me in my work of manumission. This, owing to the 
fluttering terror of the prisoners, was an affair of some 
delicacy; but ere long I was rewarded by seeing one of 
them fly away to a neighboring tree, while the cripple, 
making a parachute of his wings, came lightly to the 
ground and hopped off as well as he could with one leg, 
obsequiously waited upon by hiselders. A week later 
I had the satisfaction of meeting him in the pine walk 
in good spirits, and already so far recovered as to be 
able to balance himself with the lame foot. 


It is said that a drop or two of essence 


of pennyroyal on a dog’s coat will drive 
away fleas. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


When you return to town don’t 
forget your eat. 

The question is asked us, ‘‘ What is the circulation of 
Our Dumb Animals?” 

Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000 and 
sometimes it has been from 100,000 to 200,000. 

Our Dumb Animals GOES EACH MONTH 


In the State to 


All members of our two Humane Societies. About 
7000 Boston business firms and meu. All Masssachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Mas 
sachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and 
cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, large 
numbers of writers, speakers and teachers through the 
State. About 500 of the Society’s agents in almost every 
Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
seribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts Legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 


Outside the State. 


All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our 
National Congress. Presidents of all American Col- 
leges and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speak- 
ers, teachers, and many others in various States and 
Territories. The editors of about twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including oll in our own country and 
British America. 

Of these about twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their 
wives and children. 

rom 


“ The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents. 

Boston Courier. 


Our last edition of “The Strike at Shane's” 
was 50,000.— Our last edition of Holly- 
hurst’’ 20,000. 

PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a 
copy without charge. 

“LIGHT TO BENEFIT MANKIND.” 

For this valuable paper written by a New 
York Vice-president of our “ American Hu- 
mane Education Society’’— gratuitously cir- 
culated by ‘ American Humane Education 
Society”? — write 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 
PRIZES $675. 

In behalf of “ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre. 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” 1 do hereby offer (1) 
#100 for evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisec 
tions and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard, or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to:be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massachu- 
setts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


HOW DID HE. 
FIND THE 
WAY? 

Not long since Mrs. 
B—-, residing in one 
of the interior counties 
of Missouri, left her 
home on a visit to 
some relatives living 
in Henry County, Ken- 
tucky, bringing with 
her a favorite dog. 
On arriving in Louis- 
ville she missed her 
pet, and search and 
inquiry failing to elicit 
aught concerning him, 
she was compelled to 
continue her journey 
without him. Four. 
teen days after the 
lady had left her 
home, the family was 
surprised at the ap- 
pearance of “Fido.” | 
Not less than nine 
hundred miles had 
been traversed by his 
dogship, and when it 
is remembered that he | 
had been brought here 
by rail, and could have 
had no trail to lead 
him back to his old 
quarters —that the 
broad Ohio, and the 
still broader Mississ- | 
ippi, not to mention | 
hundreds of streams 
of smaller  propor- 
tions, lay between him | 
and his puppyhood’s | 
home, the journey was | 
a remarkable one.— | 

Louisville Journal. 


ARISE. 
Arise | for the day is passing 
While you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armor, 
And forth to fight are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you ; 
Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, 
To those who will have them properly 
posted we send : 
(1.) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


slack Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
oflice, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 cents 
each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Auto- 
biography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
oflice or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 cents 
each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at Publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper edition 
25 cents; mailed 30. Both editions cloth- 
bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


ONE THING. 


One thing we must nevey forget, namely: 
that the infinitely most important work for us 
is the humane education of the millions who 
are soon to come on the stage of action. 

Gro, T. ANGELL. 


IS ONLY ONE NIAGARA FALLS 
IN THE WORLD. 
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HOW A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG ADDRESSED 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Boston, May 9, 1887. 
DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

You ask me how the dog happened to 
come on to the platform, at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association at 
Topeka, Kansas, last year. I answer that 
just as I was reading your letter, donating 
on behalf of your Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals seven thousand 
packages of your humane publications to 
the teachers, a large Newfoundland dog 
which had come in through the back door 
of the Opera House, and so far as I could 
learn, was unknown to any one present, walked 
to the front of the platform and sat down by 
my side facing the audience. At the close 
of my reading and remarks, the dog retired. 
Your letter was received with great ap- 
plause by the thousands of teachers pre- 
sent, and every package was taken by the 
audience, leaving some still unsupplied. 

Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM E. SHELDON, 
President National Educational Society. 


We had a similar experience in Detroit some years 
ago. While speaking from the pulpit, Sunday morning, 
a large, fine-looking dog deliberately walked up the 
aisle of the church on to the platform, and standing 
by the side of the pulpit, looked at us and at the 
audience. We stopped, weicomed him, and told him 
that we were talking for him. He then deliberately 
walked back, and we could not learn that anyone in the 
audience knew where the dog came from. 

In 1869, we urged upon the Royal S. P. C. Animals, at 
London, to establish a paper similar to our own. 

When at the room we later occupied in Paris, —— 
we never saw a bird before or after] we opened the first 
number of that paper —‘ The Beautiful Animal World” — 
a bird came to our window and sang its little song. 

It struck us at the time as remarkable — and when we 
took lodgings near the Arc de Triomphe and were 
unpacking our trunk, a white pigeon flew in at our 
window and stopped a minute or two. 

The French family thought it singular. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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CARDINAL DONNET ON PREMATURE 
BURIAL. 

From a London publication bearing the names of 
eminent physicians we take the following: 

“We have no right to say that a person is dead when 
the principle of life has ceased to manifest its activity 
in a human body; we can only say that such a person 
appears to be dead, and appearances are often delusive.”’ 

FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 

“Our belief is based upon scientific demonstration, 
which shows that even the stoppage of the beating of 
the heart and breathing, for a considerable time, with 
all other appearances of death, excepting putresaction, 
do not make it certain that a person is dead, and that 
the suspended activity of life may not return after his 
body has been interred.” 

EDWARD P. VoOLLuUM, M. D. 
Medical Department, United States Army. 

* The appearance of decomposition is the only reliable 
proof that the vital energy has departed.” 

HUFELAND. 

“On that occasion Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, made his celebrated speech, declaring that 
lie was the means of preventing two premature burials. 
Next, he instanced the case of a young clergyman who, 
in the middle of his sermon, before a large cathedral 
congregation, dropped down in the pulpit. A doctor 
who was present pronounced the preacher to be dead, 
and signed the usual order of burial for the following 
day. The body was transported to the deceased’s 
chamber; the bishop arrived and recited the De 
Profundis; the undertaker took the usual measure 
for the coffin, and mourning friends came to bid adieu. 
But the young clergyman had heard and recognized all 
that was taking place around him. By a supreme effort 
he sprang as it were back to life, and appeared next 
day in the pulpit. “And that young priest, gentlemen,” 
added the speaker, “ rose to be a Cardinal, and it is he 
who now has the honor of addressing you.” 

“The celebrated French surgeon, Foubert, never 
dissected a body till he had first made an incision 
between the ribs on the left side, so as to be able to 
touch the heart with his finger, and thus test if death 
were real.” 

PREMATURE BURIALS. 

As our readers know we have had considerable cor- 
respondence on the above subject with Colonel Edward 
P. Vollum of the Medical Department of the United 
States Army. 

We think his last letter of so much importance that 
we give it in full. 

Our readers will remember that our own father came 
very near being buried alive — being declared by his 
physician dead — and that we have petitioned the Legis- 
lature of every State and written the Presidents of every 
Senate and Speaker of every House of Representatives in 
the United States to call public attention and obtain the 
enactment of laws on the subject. 


PROVISION AGAINST PREMATURE 
BURIAL. 


One often hears of persons who have made provision 
against being buried alive. This is a wise step and it 
should be taken by some specific means, by every one, 
and without delay. Many persons belong to associa 
tions the members of which have bound themselves to 
protect each other from this terrible accident. The 
association plaa will accomplish this object more cer- 
tainly than individual effort. Among notable persons 
who had this matter in mind, but who relied upon the 
individual plan, were Mr. Edmond H. Yates, who desired 
that immediately after his death his jugular vein should 
be opened by his medical attendant or some other sur- 
geon, and that a fee of twenty guineas should be paid 
for the operation. Also, Willie Collins, who always 
left a letter on his dressing table every night in which 
he solemnly enjoined his people that if he were found 
seemingly dead he should be at once carefully examined 
by a skillful doctor. Hans Christian Anderson took a 
similar precaution by always carrying in his pocket a 
note to the effect that when his time came his friends 
were to make sure that he was really dead. 

In Paris a society exists which binds its members to 
cause a surgical operation on the heart of each before 
burial; a similar society is in Baltimore. In Austria 
the same operation is performed when requested, 
according to rules set down in the law, after the usual 


careful inspection by the proper medical officials. The 
operation is done by the District and Police physicians 
who render a report of the case to the town magistrate, 
and a fee of six florins is allowed to each physician for 
the service. Arteriotomy and severing the jugular vein 
are frequently dons under these circumstances in Ger- 
many and in Scandinavia. But the most convenient 
provision against resuscitation in the grave is to place 
a bottle of chloroform, provided with a leaky stopple, 
in the coffin as the last thing, so that the vapors shall 
last fora longtime. This final offering to the departed, 
if perchance, is not needed, will do no harm; but if the 
vital principle should resume activity, it will pass away 
in euthanasia. 
EDWARD P. VOLLUM. 


UNCLE PHIL’S STORY. 

“Tell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said Rob and Archie, 
running to him. 

“What about?” said Uncle Phil, as Rob climbed on 
his right knee and Archie on his left. 

“Oh, about something that happened to you,” said 
tob. 

“Something when you were a little boy,”’ said Archie. 

Once when I was a little boy,’ said Uncle Phil, “1 
asked my mother to let Roy and myself go out and play 
by the river.” 

**Was Roy your brother? ’’ asked Rob. 

‘*No, but he was very fond of playing with me. My 
mother said yes; so we went and had a great deal of 
sport. After awhile I took a shingle for a boat and 
sailed it along the bank. At last it began to get into 
deep water, where I couldn't reach it with a stick. 
Then I told Roy to go and bring it to me. He almost 
always did what I told him, but this time he did not. I 
began scolding him, and he ran toward home. 

“Then I was angry. I picked up a stone and threw it 
at him as hard as I could.” 

“Oh, Uncle Phil!” cried Archie. 

* Just then Roy turned his head and it struck him.” 

“Oh, Uncle Phil!” cried Rob. 

“Yes. He gave a little cry and lay down on the 
ground. 

‘But I was stillangry with him. I did not go to him, 
but waded into the water for my boat. 

* But it was deeper than I thought. Before I knew it 
I was in a strong current. I screamed as it carried me 
down the stream, but no men were near to help me. 

“ But as i went down under the deep waters, some- 
thing took hold of me and dragged me towards shore. 
It was Roy. He saved my life.” 

* Good fellow! Was he your cousin?” asked Rob. 

* No,” replied Uncle Phil. 

“What did you say to him?” asked Archie. 

“IT put my arms around the dear fellow’s neck and 
cried and asked him to forgive me.” 
“ What did he say?” asked Rob. 

“He said ‘ Bow, wow, wow!’” 

“Why, who was Roy, anyway?” 
vreat astonishment. 

“He was my dog, 
ever Baw. 


asked Archie, in 
* said Uncle Phil—“the best dog I 
I have never been unkind to a dog or to any 
other animal sinee, and T hope you will never be.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


|For Our Dumb Animals.} 
OUR PONY, LITTLE FAN. 
DEAR MR. LL: 

The noble record of ‘Bangor Colonel,” in Our Dumb 
Animals, makes me feel as if the story of my “ Jittle 
Fan” should come to your notice too. “ Fannie” came 
into our family at six years old,—a bright, ambitious, 
gentle little creature (scarcely more than pony size), 
with a soft black coat, white star in her forehead, and 
long, Wavy mane and tail. 

I can just remember the day she came to us; I was a 
very little girl, and mother told my brother and me that 
father had bought a new horse; and then took us out 
to the stable to see her, and held me up to pat the silky 
black nose. 

That was the beginning of our friendship, which lasted 
for twenty sive years. 

Tradition came with her, that when she was a colt she 
used to draw the children on their sleds, and we could 
easily believe it. 

Although she was not lacking in spirit I used to both 
drive her and ride her on horseback, when I was scarcely 
eight years old—and we were always happy together. 
Well do I remember one experience of those early 
days! My father liked a good horse, andI never knew 


Sor horses, sometime I shall find little Fan again. 


him to own one that needed a whip; but the horses all 
knew when he had the reins, and were ready to respond 
ata sign of his will. I had noticed one little motion of 
the reins which always made Fan start into a very brisk 
trot, and in my childish head I pondered whether if J 
were to do the same she would go as fast for me. Sol 
watched my chance; and one day when father drove 
into the yard with her (harnessed into a little light two 
wheeled “ gig”) T asked him if I might take her to go 
just round the square. He said “yes,” and Fan and I 
started off. Round the first corner I began my experi 
ment. It worked to my entire satisfaction! So I con 
tinued the little motion of the reins, and Fan went 
faster and faster!—a good, ‘“‘ square” lively trot now,— 
when we reached the third corner, Which was rather a 
sharp one, with a curb-stone almost at right angles, the 
first I knew I was sitting on the step of the gig, with the 
cushion on the floor. Circumstances alter cases, and 
the same enthusiasm which, a moment before, I had put 
into my desire to go faster, I now put into stopping her! 
And the gentle little creature responded just as 
obediently, while I gathered up the cushion and myself, 
and we went the rest of the way home very demurely. 
Shall I confess? that in my fear lest I shouldn’t be 
trusted again so fully, 1 kept very quiet about it, and it 
was several years afterwards betore my indulgent and 
careful father and mother knew anything about my 
experiment and its wonderful success! 

Many were the good times that we had together, if I 
were to tell them all! And many good lessons did the 
little horse teach me of gentleness, trust, and patience. 

She was very much afraid of firearms or any sudden 
noise; even the cracking of a whipon a passing team 
very nearly caused “a run away’’ two or three times. 

Once when she was out in pasture a gun was fired in 
the distance. She threw up her head and listened. A 
second report followed, and again she started! Then 
espying me at the other end of the pasture, she came 
galloping and whinnying as she came, and did not pause 
until her nose was laid confidingly upon my shoulder. 
She had learned the spirit of the Psalmist’s words better 
than some of us have learned it. “ What time I am 
afraid I will trust Thee.” Where she feared to go alone, 
she would unhesitatingly fc!low where I led her. 

Children particularly were always attracted by her, 
and many times when they saw her would exclaim, 
‘Oh, what a cunning little horse!’”? And she certainly 
was “cunning.” 

In many respects she resembled the Morgan, and I 
think must have been some relation to that justly cele. 
brated family. 

The last few years of her life were years of rest 
chiefly. She was promoted from servant anu friend to 
simply friend. 

Only occasionally I took her out in harness for a 
little gentle exercise; and even in those last days the 
old spirit was still there — and I had to check her, know- 
ing that her strength was then unequal to her ambition. 

By-and by, I saw that she was tailing unmistakably ; 
in spite of tenderest care, my little Fan could not last 
long. The thought was pitiful; J could not bear to think 
of it, and I could not let her suffer. 

One day she lay down in her stall, and even with the 
help of two men I thought she never wouid get up 
again —dear little Fan! —that settled the question. in 
my mind of what would be the kindest thing. 

The veterinary surgeon whom I called said gently, in 
answer to my inquiry, that nature would never release 
the tired life without days of suffering;--and that, J 
could not have. And so, one sweet June night, we 
buried her at the foot of the orchard. And ever since 
that night I’ve thought that if there is a corner in hearen 
But if 
not, I reverently thank God for what she was to me 
here all thro’ my early days—from childhood up to 
womanhood — more to me than it is within the power of 
my pen to tell! ‘ 

Please pardon this epistle, Mr. Angell—which has 
been prompted “ out of the abundance of the heart;’’— 
interrupted once, meantime, to carry out a handful of 
apples to a big team-horse, allowed to stop and rest a 
little with his load, just opposite my windows. Oh, that 
everybody knew the happiness there is in understanding 
and in loving these dumb creatures, that are so re- 
sponsive and so worthy of our care and love! 

Mary P. Lorb. 


“Mamma, do you think Uncle Barney will 
go to heaven?” “IT hope so, Johnny. Why?” 
“’Cause he won’t if the Lord knows him as 
well as I do.”—Chicayo Tribune. 
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WHAT IS THE “OBJECT OF 


THE BANDS OF 


I answer: To teach and lead every 


New Bands of ia | 


23437 Woonsocket, R. I. j 
Happy Workers Band. 
P., Miss G. Smith. 
25438 Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Bertha A. Hamlett. 
25439 Lend-a-Hand Band. 
P., Miss M. B. Mowry. 
25440 Band. 
. B. Cranston. 
25441 Tite de tors Band. 
P., Miss Mabel A. Thayer. 
25442 St. Joseph’s Band. 
» Miss A. Bouvier. 
25443 Washington Band No. 
Miss F. Fontaine. 
25444 Washington Band No. 
P., Miss F. Fontaine. 
25445 St. Anthony Band No. 
P., Miss Mary Daigle. 
25446 St. Anthony Band 
P., Miss Mary Daigle. 
25447 > Regis Band No. 1. 
Miss E. Ouellette. 
25448 Regis Band No. 2. 
P., Miss E. Ouelette. 
25449 Columbus Band. 
P., Miss Anna Le Clerc. 
25450 Cartier Band. 


= 


“child 
every 
word 


MERCY? 


| 


25463 Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Theodora Close. 


Washington Band. 
P., Mother Superior. 


and older person to 
opportunity fo say a 


seize 


hind 


or do a kind act that will | 


25485 E. Providence, R. 1. 
Charity Band. 


P., Miss E. T. Harrington. 


25464 Coquette City, Oregon. 25486 Independent Band. 
We'll Try Band. P., Miss F. P. Smith. 
P., Miss Bell Rich. 25487 Kenmore, Ontario. 
25465 Marshfield, Oregon. Ge nee T. Angell Bana. 
ae Rose Band. | P.,C.M. Rostie. 
, Genevieve Seugstacken. | 25488 Texas. 
23466 kiktom Oregon. | Stonewall Jackson Band. 
Band. P., Mrs.Chariles H. Lilliman. 
, Miss May Boberts. 2489 Apponaug, R 
25467 edna Oregon. Sunbeam Band. 
Junior Society Band. | P., Miss Mary C. Parker. 
P., Mrs. M. L. Driggs. | 25490 Quidnick, et. 
25468 Williamstown, Mass. | og T. Angell Band. 
Helpers Band. Miss Leader. | 
Belle Gardner. | 25491 
25469 Ww oonsoc ket, R. A mc sn Public Se hoo! Band | 
Benjamin Franklin Band. P., Miss May W. Brown. 
P., Helen M. Greene. 25492 So. Kingston, R.1. 
23470 Kind Hearted Boys and | ashington Band. 
Girls Band. , Mrs. Carrielocke. 
P., Miss N. R. Fuller. 25493 
25471 ag ee Makers Band. Pansy Band. 
, Miss Clara E. Sherry. | P., Miss Bertha R. Kent 
25472 jciaen Rule Band. | 25494 Warren, R. I. 
P., Miss C. L. Kollet. | z m. Hamilton Gibson Band. 
25473 Good Will Band. | , Robert Wylie. 
» Miss C. A. Staples. | 25495 iin Burrows Band. 
25474 Bees Bani. | P., Alice R. Martin. 
| -» Miss M. A. Lynch. | 25496 Gilbert White Band. 
25475 Kind Hearted Band. | P., Walter C. Lent. 
.» Miss - Greene. 25497 E. Providence, R. I. 
25476 Fl Band. | Protectors Band. 
P.,Miss Eva A. Rich. P., Mary L. Burns. 
25477 Bedford City, Va. 25498 Providence, R. I. 
John Wesley Band. | ~~ Deeds Band. 
P., Mrs. J.C. Love. | , Miss Lottie Chace. 
25478 East Hic kory, Pa. 25499 é olchester Vee 
Rialto Band. Eastern Star Band. 
P., Mrs. G. 8S. Rustler. | P., Hattie McBride. 
25479 Woonsocket, R.I 25500 Brighton, Mass. 


Kindness and Justice to 


Animals Band. 


25504 Plainview 


253506 


y, Oregon. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Miss Elva Whealdon. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Junior Christian Endeavor, 
Band. 

P., Lillian Post. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Willing Hands Band. 

P., Miss G. E. Arnold. 
Kind Deeds Band. 

Miss Cora M. Staples. 


25505 


25507 


25508 Geo. Washington Band No. 2.| 


P., Miss M. H. Martin. 
Arcadia, Mich. 
Band. 

e Edith Sawyer 


25509 


| 25510 N. 


Band. 
, Miss Maggie Iseman. 

Cal. 
Juan C Band. 

., Jessie A. English 
Wash. 
Evergreen Band. 
P., Mrs. D. W. Wise. 
Humber, Ga. 
Georgia Band. 
P,A.T. Cherry. 
Indiana polis, Ind. 
Hyde Park 8. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., 3. L. Bishop. 
5 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Augenbaugh. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss King. 


W orkers Band. 
, W.C. Thompson. 

ittle Band. 

P., Miss Hall. 

Hall Place 8. School. 

McNeely Band. 

P., J. B. McNeely. 


25518 


25519 


| 25534 


U niversity Place S. School. 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Little Helpers Band. 
P., Mrs. Adams. 
25525 Olive Branch 
School. 
— Rule Band. 
. S. Canfield. 

‘Band. 
Miss Canfield. 
Fort Fairfield, Me. 
Maple Grove Band. 

P., Miss Gertie Peavey. 
Austin, Minn. 
Red Clover Band. 

P., Edna Dinsmore. 
25529 Canton, Ohio. 
Canton Band. 
P., Le Roy Coyle. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Methodist Jr. Band. 
P.,W.T. League. 
La Fayette, Oregon. 
Keystone League Band. 
P., Mrs. F. Bardon. 
Clarkfield, Minn. 
Clarkfield Band. 

P., Mrs. W.8. Porter. 
25533 Quidnick, R. I. 
Protectors Band. 
P., Miss S. A. Bailey. 
Phenix, R.I. 
Little Workers Band. 
P., Miss Mary C. Duffy. 
5 Abington, Mass. 
Abington Band. 
P., Harold M. Farrar. 
Unalaska, Alaska. 
Maria F. Gray Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Mellor. 
Summerland, Cal. 
Lyceum Band. 
P., Mrs. R. B. French. 
; Stanton, Kansas. 

Well Wishing Band. 


Mission 


25532 


25536 


25537 


P., Miss Rose Ganlin. 
25451 East Providence, R. I. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Althea T. Ide. 
25452 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Hannah R. Read. 
2453 Boys and Girls Band. 
Miss "A. L. Mahoney. 
25454 Bey Bees Band. 
» Miss M. E. Carr. 
25455 Golden Rule Band. 
» Miss F. M. Kiley. 
hs er Williams Band. 
ichard W. Smith. 
25457 Agassia Band. 
» Miss Helen L. Wilbur. 
25458 Band. 
P., Miss Emma F. Reed. 25481 
25459 A. P. Hoyt Protection Band. P., 
P., Miss Rhodes. 2 St. Joseph Band. 
25460 Goou Hearts Band. a 
P., Miss A. E. Donovan. 25483 
25461 Sunbeam Band. 


P., Miss M. A. Roe. 20484 Little Regiment of the 25th 
25462 Golden Rule Band. Band. 
P., Miss J. B. G. Plummer. F., 


AN ARTFUL MOTHER. 


We notice a wild movement amongst the sedge in 
front. Something is beating its way before us. It is 
not a dozen yards off now, and the bulrushes and long 
reeds are violently agitated asit moves along. It can- 
not be a dog, it is not an otter, and no fish would cause 
such a disturbance. Nor is there any bird which would 
exactly suggest such a movement. We press forward, 
and the distance is lessened: it travels slowly. Now we 
catch sight of something brown moving. Another stride, 
and the cause of the agitation is revealed. It is a wild 
duck — a mother bird—pressing her way through the 
sedge; not alone, however, but close by followed by 
eight or nine recently hatched little ones, the latter so 
closely packed together as they swim that they seem to 
move through the water like a solid bank of dark brown 
fur. We are seen. Now you witness one of the most 
curious sights in nature. The mother at once abandons 
the efforts she has been so far making to glide away 
with her charges without being seen. She jumps 
clean out of the water— not, however, to fly away, for, 
alas! she falls back again heavily and apparently help- 
lessly a yard away, painfully flapping a broken wing. 
You are conscious that her brood scattered chirping in 
all directions as she rose from the water, but your eye 
is back again in aninstant, and lo! there is not one to 
be seen, and the chirping has ceased almost as soon as it 
begun. There is, no longer, you notice, the least tell 
tale tremor in the sedge to show where they have gone. 
The old bird continues her antics with the broken wing. 
You have seen the sportsman’s victim acted in real life, 
and you know that even a professional medium could 
not more thoroughly abandon herself to her part. You 
may watch her at leisure, for she does not in her sad 
plight seem able to get under cover quickly. Her 
callow offspring you will see no more. 

As we continue to move through the sedge you notice 
that the unusual exertion is having a wonderfully cura- 
tive effect on the broken wing of the mother. She is 
already taking short flights with it, although still occa- 
sionally flopping back heavily into the water. As you | 
look she sits up and flaps both wings airily enough. | 


25480 St. Anthony of Paduca Band 
I 


Sacred Heart Band. 


be 
St. Aloysius Band. 


P., Miner De Kay. 
Pine Mountain, Tenn. 
Arlington Band. 
P., J. F. Campbell. P. 
25503 Bedford City, Va. q 
Peaks of Otter Band. 
P., Mrs. Silas Smith. 


25502 


Now she springs into the air, and, wheeling several 
times nimbly overhead, actually takes her departure 
altogether, 
salute. 
of the encounter, and that we have been treated through 
out as a creature of inferior 
Gazette. 
GETHSE MANI. 
Gethsemani! Gethsemani! 
Thine olive boughs are fair! 
And high thy palm tree branches rise 
To catch the scented air. 
And radiant are the suns that shine 
Upon thy walland vine, 
sut dark and lone, Gethsemani, 
This night, the woe that’s thine. 
Forah! Who kneels at this dim hour, 
Upon the dew-cold earth? 
In burning lips that burst in prayer, 
Pouring spirit forth! 
Ah! Who is He whose claspéd hands 
Are raised in prayer divine? 
And Whose ery that in anguish deep? 
Redeemer, itis Thine. 
Yes, there Thou art! and e’er shalt be, 
The Holy, the Adored! 
The worshipped One of heaven and earth, 
Our Saviour and our Lord. 
The Pure, the Sinless, the Unstained! 
Who now against Him hurled 
Finds all the sins of ages past, 
The miseries of a world. 


As kneeling there upon the earth, 
He lifts His fervent brow, 
While all that was or e’er shall be, 
Comes to His spirit now. 
Deep, deep the pangs that wring His Heart 
With anguish and with fears 
Weeping, in His bitterness, 
His blood, instead of tears. 


We feel somehow as if we had not got the best | 


intelligence.— Pall) Mall | 


Golden Rule Band, 
P., Mrs. Cowan. 
25522 Sunshine Band. 
» Miss Stumph. P., 
3 The New Church S. School. 
Hand Band. 
P., W. Vondersaar. 


with a series of wild quacks as a parting | 


| 


P.,M.T. Prince. 25520 Busy Bee sand. | P., John T. Haight. 
25501 Hurleyville, N. Y. Franklin. 25539 Rosemont, Ohio. 
L. T. L. Band. 25521 Pte Presbyterian 3. Rosemont, Band. 
SCHOOL. 


P.,M. George F. Squires. 
South New Lyme, Ohio. 
South New Lyme Band. 
Grace R. Drake. 
North Branch Mich. 
North Branch Band. 

P., Mrs. Fred. Wesley. 


25541 


— 


Gethsemani, Gethsemani, 
Forever thou’lt be claimed, 
Not for thy groves of olives fair 
That erstwhile made thee famed, 
Nor for the scented air that fans 
Thy bowers of shaded green, 
But for that prayer, Gethsemani, 
And agonizing scene. 


KATHLEEN G. CLEARY, in Orphan’s Bouquet, 
AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


There’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 

Of the Christ-child in his garden 
Walking with the children there. 


And it tells —this strange, sweet story — 
(True or false, ah, who shall say ?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 


And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 

Shouting, “ Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 


But the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 

Full of pity for the suffering, 
Ile alone could understand. 


Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 

And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 


Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling, 
Called the Christ-child “ Master — Lord.” 


GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIR, 


| 
| 
| 2551 
| 
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A REMARKABLE 
CIRCUS. 
THE KING, MARSHAL 
SOULT AND M. THIERS. 


The recent tour of M. 
Feijix Faure reminds a 
French contemporary of 
a royal journey through 
Normandy undertaken 
by Louis Philippe, and 
reported in the Prince 
of Joinville’s ‘“Sou- 
venirs.”” On their ar- 
rival at Carentan, the 
King and his escort 
found that a circus had | 
been exhibiting there 
on the previous and 
that the tents were even 
then being dismantled. 
The presence of circus 
horses — elegant, well- 
groomed steeds — fur- 
nished an opportunity 
for a royal parade not 
to be neglected. The 
equestrian outfit of the 
circus was at once im- 
pressed into the royal 
service, —the finest ani- 
mal being apportioned 
to the King himself, and 
the others among his 
courtiers. The caval- 
sade proved a gallant | 
show, the high-spirited 
steeds prancing and 
caracoling to the delight | 
of their riders and the 
populace, when all at 
once the brass-band 
struck up the loyal air 
“La Béarnaise.”” Then 
there was an unex- 


pected development. 


The horses took the first note of the music 
for the signal of their regular daily perform- 
ance, and forthwith proceeded to perform. 
The King’s beautiful animal began to limp 
about most ludicrously; that of Marshal 
Soult broke into a graceful waltz; M. Thiers 
had considerable difficulty in retaining his 
seat as his horse got down on both fore-knees 
and stretched his neck along the ground; 
while the Prince of Joinville’s intelligent 
mount struck off innumerable hours by 
pounding the pavement with his foot. The 
royal parade had become an impromptu 
extravaganza. 
AVE MARIA. 
ALL SINGERS. 
BY A. T. SCHUMAN. @ 

All singers do not sing their songs in words; 

The brook’s low ripple is unwritten rhyme ; 

The melodies we hear in summer’s prime 
From leaf-dimmed coverts are the songs of birds; 
Unlanguaged music to His listening herds 

The shepherd pipes, prone lying neath the lime 

The star-march, grandest symphony of time, 
In silent splendor walks the sky that girds. 


Save those invisible letters of the ground, 
The sinless Man who dwelt in Galilee, 
Our perfect Poet, wrote nor verse nor line : 
The story that He voiced is angel-crowned, 
And to earth’s ultimate children it will shine 
And be their light through kind eternity. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


BIRD DAY. 


Secretary Morton having seconded the proposition to 
celebrate ‘‘ Bird day,” there is likelihood of a general 
indorsement of the movement. That some action must 
be taken if our native birds are to be preserved from 
wanton destruction there is no doubt, and it can begin no 
better than by setting apart one day in the schools for the 
study of the subject —Boston Herald, July 15. 


I SAT BY THE WINDOW AT DAY- 


THE FISHERMAN’S 


BREAK. 


I sat by the window at daybreak 
Asthe wildbirds carolled the hour, 
And watched the shades of the night time 
Droop *neath the mornings power, 
And as the banners of sunrise 
Flung their colors above the trees, 
The burst of light charmed the bird notes 
Into sweeter melodies. 


The wren, the linnet and Robin, 
The oriole, cat bird and jay, 
And all the choir of the treetops, 
Spiritedly sang and gay, 
And with notes unknown to mortals, 
With harmonies as grandly fair 
As the soul’s unuttered music, 
They piped on the morning air. 


The daybreak’s freshness and grandeur, 
And the songs of the happy birds, 
Commingled a tender beauty 
That cannot be told in words, 
And a gladness settled o’er me 
That lifted me out of the cares 
That yesterday bore upon me 
In the burden of affairs. 


And my heart communed with angels 
On the sacred memories massed 

In the stalls of recollection 
Scattered all along the past, 

And the future’s brilliant finger 
In a beckoning gesture shined, 

A strange, glad impulse awaking, 
That cannot be defined. 


© the glory of the morning, 
And the wildbirds’ heaven-made song! 
© the good that is created 
To take the place of wrong! 
But the fondest hours of lifetime, 
And the gladdest noments e’en, 
Do they not teach us always, 
The love of the Great Unseen? 


DAUGHTER. 


By kind permission of John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 

“The Boston Pilot” reprints from The American 
Magazine of Civics an article by Mr. Robert N. Reeves 
on the above subject, from which we take the following : 

“It causes young men to become defaulters, and 
young women to disgrace themselves in order to gratify 
their ideas of display. The newspapers of the day are 
continually heralding in the most flattering manner the 
actions of our wealthy families. Their parties, their 
dresses, their manners, are all raved about, and as the 
world seems to applaud their actions, why should those 
be blamed who, touched by the prevailing spirit of 
extravagance, see no wrong until they are known to the 
world as defaulters or disreputables? 

* Think of the grand ball given recently in one of our 
large cities for the entertainment of a visiting duke; of 
the coats-of-arms, the flashing diamonds, the dazzling 
costumes, the costly fountain playing in the centre of 
the grand ball-room; think of all the pageantry of those 
who, without thought or care of the poor and the wretched, 
spent a fortune that night for the entertainment of one 
man, and then think of all the unknown dead in our 
great cities, of the shivering poor who beg to live, of all 
the suffering and sorrow and misery, and then let us 
stop and ask éf such conditions are not conditions that are 
dangerous to the future prosperity of our country. And 
if they continue, just as surely as the prodigal ex- 
penditures caused by the profuse magnificence of 
Louis le Grand plunged France into a revolution, just 
as surely will our country have cause to regret in the 
future the present leaning of our wealthy toward luxury 
and aristocracy.” 


ACCIDENT FUND. 

Some years ago we proposed to railroad 
superintendents of Boston, that a liberal sum 
be set aside every year as an accident fund 
to cover the cost of accidents and at the close 
of each year, all remaining to be divided 
among switchmen, engineers and others upon 
whom the safety of trains depends, pro rata 
in proportion to their pay. This would tend 
to make employees careful themselves and 
careful to watch others, and report drunken- 
ness or carelessness. Gro. T, ANGELL. 
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WILLS GIVING MONEY TO 
BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 


It isan undeniable fact that there seems to be a «lis- 
position on the part of worthless relatives to break wills 
which contain gifts to benevolent objects. 

Now we wish to say that there is a way in which 
humane people can avoid this trouble. 


Our “ American Humane Education Society” and 


“ Massachusetts S. P. C. A.” are both authorized to 
hold half a million dollars, free from taxation, and 
they have as trustees of their funds, in Mr. Chas. P. 
Bowditch and Mr. Wm. Minot, Jr., two gentleman who 
perhaps have no superiors in Boston as careful and 
competent investors and trustees. 

Both Societies are prepared to take any funds which 
friends wish to give them, and bind themselves to pay to 
the givers during their lifetimes the income on the same. 

In this way the givers are sure of receiving the income 
during their lifetimes, and there will be no chance of a 
plea of insanity being set up after death. 

One friend of ours has given to each of three chari- 
table societies the sum of five thousand dollars on the 
above condition, and receives from each of the three, 
and will continue to receive from them, during his life- 
time, the income of the sums so given. 

We shall be happy to give further information that 
may be desired. 

And here let us add that we do most earnestly wish 
that some wealthy friend of our two humane societies 
would give usa building, in a part of which our offices 
could be established, and which should be their perma- 
nent home for, it may be, a thousand years, the remain- 
der to be rented. 

It would be a pleasure to have the building bear the 
name of its giver, and all income from its rents and a 
fair compensation for what our societies might use be 
paid to the giver semi-annually during life. 

In this way the giver would receive during life all 
the income which is now received from its use or rental, 
and thereafter it would stand as a perpetual monument 
ot his or her benevolence and humanity. 

Will friends of our two societies kindly consider this 
suggestion, and write us for further information? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PONY THIRTEEN INCHES HIGH. 


One of the most remarkable freaks known in the 
animal world says “ The Buffalo Horse World” is a pony 


born on the farm of Israel Hunton, in Ottawa County, O. 
While now about two years old, this interesting bit of 
horseflesh is only 13 inches high, and undoubtedly the 
smallest equine specimen on earth. Dot, as this midget is 
called, has a remarkable history, for, unlike other 
dwarfs of her race, she is the product of an ancestry of 
ordinary, every-day horses. Both her dam and sire 
were of the usual size and appearance, and so far as is 
known there is no reason for her remarkably diminutive 
form. She is therefore purely a freak. When born she 
was not much larger than a kitten. 

> 

THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


A tinkling as of tiny bells, 
A tap upon the pane; 
And hark, the pleasant news it tells,— 
To parching hills and thirsty dells 
Has come the blessed rain,— 
T he blessed summer rain! 


Meadows, renew your robes once more; 
Drink deep, ye fields of grain; 
Hold up your cups, each tiny flower, 
Receive the grateful, cooling shower, 
T he blessed, blessed rain,— ‘ 
T he blessed summer rain! 


Ye brooks, that gurgle faint and hoarse, 
Ring out a merrier strain; 
And scatter freshness in your course, 
In grateful memory of your source, 
T he blessed, blessed rain,— 
The blessed summer rain! 


THE FIDDLER. 


Sometimes if you listen — listen 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 

You will hear a strange musician 
At the quiet close of day; 

Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


He bears a curious fiddle 
On his coat of shiny black, 

And draws the bow across the string 
In crevice and in crack; 

Till the sun climbs up the mountain 
And floods the earth with light, 

You will hear this strange musician 
Playing — playing all the night! 


Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
Sometimes underneath the floor, 
He plays the same shrill music,— 
Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
And sometimes in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold, gray stone, 
He tightens up his sinews, 
And fiddles all alone. 


It may be, in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom; 
If you wish to see the player, 
Softly follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round! 


HENRY RIPLEY DORR, in Youth’s Companion, 
WILL THE ROBIN SING THEN? 


Will the robin sing in that land, 
That land so fair and so far, 

That lies as our souls fondly dream, 
In the depths of the uttermost star ? 


Will the violet bloom in that land, 
Amd the mosses so sweet and so shy, 
All the dear common things that we love, 
In the dim, distant deeps of the sky ? 


Will the children sing in that land, : 
All the sweet, simple songs of the earth, 
And shall we rejoice and be glad 
In their music and frolicsome mirth ? 


Oh! will there be friends in that land, 
Friends who love and rejoice in our love, 

Will they look, will they speak, will they smile? 
Like our own mid the strangeness above ? 


Oh! shall we hare homes in that land 
To return to where’er we may roam ? 
Oh ! the heart would be lonely and sad 
E’en in heaven if we had not a home. 


I love not the new and the strange, 
But a friend and the clasp of his hand, 
Oh! I would that my spirit could know 
That the robin will sing in that land. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, in Woman’s Magazine. 
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SPOTTED TABBY CAT. 


Used by kind permission of The Bostonian. 


Receipts by M. 8. P. C. A. for June. 

Fines and witness fees $143.30. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, $50; Miss M. L. Bangs, $30; 
Geo. G. Hall, 25; Milton Bradley Co., $3; T. L. Haynes, 
$2.50; A. J. McIntosh, $1.50; B. F. Steele & Co., $1.50; 
Youngstown (O.) Band of Mercy, $1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. E.. W. Southworth, Miss Edith Luce, Mrs. Dexter 
Smith, Chas. M. Carter, Adams Express Co., Mrs. T. B. 
Williams, W. H. Forbes, Mrs. James O. Watson, Edw. 
1. Browne, Edw. Wheelwright. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

fi. S. Lee, Smith & Murray, W. H. Wesson, G. C. Fish, 
H.C. & P.Co., W. P. Leshure, Dr. J.T. Herrick, A. ff. 
Hammond, E. A. Goodnow, Miss L. W. Rice, E. Gunn, 
Rt. Rev. T. D. Beaven D.D., P. P. Kellogg Co., S. Mu- 
rilla, A. O. Very, Hon. A. Gale, J. Stevens, A. & T. Co., 
Miss N. J. Griggs, A. H. Overman, E. Gaylord, J. L. 
Pease, Ames Sword -Co., Olmstead, Tuttle Co., C. A. 
Edgerton, B. D. Rising, Cash, J. H. Appleton, Mrs. G. 
D. Robinson, Mr. Goodwin, H. W. P. Co., Geo. W. Pren- 
tiss, Springfield Blanket Co., Morgan Envelope Co., W. 
Skinner, H. D. West M.D., J. Bumstead, A. A. Packard, 
Miss S. A. Whiting, C. F. Perry, Mary Crane, Mrs. C. 
C. Dame, Marvin Chapin, Dwight Manufacturing Co., 
Mrs. 8. B. Cone, Mrs. A. J. Clark. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 

N. W. Fisk, Mrs. W. G. Morse, H. M. Brewster, Dr. 
F. L. Banfield, D. B. Williams, Miss E. H. Mills, Mrs. 
8.J.Gordon A. B. West, Dr. W. P. Blake, E. G. Wash- 
burn Co., Hon. G. B. Taylor, Mrs. J. Spaulding, L. 
White, J. A. Carter, Mrs. F. B. Doten, F. C. Kendall, H. 
K. Wight, Cash, N. J. Busby, Dr. E. A. Deane, Mrs. F. 
F. Forbes, Mrs. H.C. Mason, Miss J. A. Mason, Dr. A. 
Wallace. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

H. A. Gould, W.S. Robinson, D. H. Brigham, Mrs. H. 
O. Harris, E. C. Gardner, E. F. Lyford, A. M. Copeland, 
8. D. F. Co., Dr. W. H. Robinson, G. 
Taintor, Miss M. L. Dunbar, Mrs. E. D. Buffinton, Rev. 
W. Rice D.D., Rev. B. Gilman, E. P. Chapin, W. P. 
Draper, R. O. Morris, H. L. Handy, W. H. Chapman, 
T. O. Bemis, G. A. Blodgett, Miss M. H. Carter, R. B. 
Carter, J. C. Buckley, W. Smith, Dr. C. H. Prindle, Dr. 
F. E. Hopkins, Dr.S. M. Wilbur, Dr. F. W. Chapin, Dr. 


IMMORTALITY 
FOR BOTH 
ANIMALS AND 
MEN. 


Even if there were 
no Divine revelation 
would not the com- 
mon sense of man- 
kind indicate (1) that 
the Infinite power 
which gives us one 
life can give us an- 
|other if it pleases, 
(2) that in no other 

way can justice be 
|done for sufferings 
| inflicted and wrongs 
committed here, (3) 
and that though 
there are many 
things we cannot 
understand yet the 


things which show the 


the Almighty would 
seem to clearly indi- 
cate that somewhere, 
| sometime what ought 


to be will be. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“Blessed are the 
merciful.” 


D. Clark, Mrs. M. E. Heywood, Mrs. O. Rockwell, Miss 
M. M. Atwater, Mrs. L. B. Taylor, Dr. Corcoran, A. S. 
McLean, A. N. Mayo, Mrs. J. W. Kirkham, Mrs. H. M. 
Phillips, Miss P. Stone, Cash, F. W. Dickinson, F. C. 
Rice, Miss H. M. Carr, H. H. Harris, Cash, Rey. P. D. 
Stone, D. P. Luddington, Mr. Moses, Capt. H. A. Spence, 
G.S. Merriam, Miss E. J. Westcott, W. L. Lewis, Dr. J. 
M. Sherman, J. A. Walz, Mrs. F. E. Loud, T. E. Gould, 
W. A. Rea, Miss Ann E. Ladd, G. 8. Merriam. 

Total, $548.00. 

The American Humane Education Society, $225.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

T. B. Garland, $10; Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $10; Miss E. 
B. Hilles, $4; Jane Cowan, $3.50; R. R. Peironnet, $3.12; 
Bessie Pedder, $3; T. Shea, $3; Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., 83; F. McKee, $2.50; Mrs. S. A. Hill, $2; 
Denholm & McKay Co., $2; Mrs. E. Shapleigh, $2; 
C.T. Witt, $2; Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., $2; Mrs. 8S. 
Sumner, $1.90. 

ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

W. E. Livingston, H. R. Barker Co., J. H. Eaton, H. 
K. Webster & Co., Curran & Joyce, Staples Coal Co., 
S. L. Cushmay, Edw. E. Clark, Boston Mfg. Co., F. C. 
Wilson & Co., F. E. Clarke, H. N. Kimball, W. E. Parker, 
C. W. Luce & Co., Butman & French, Worcester Corset 
Co., Worcester Machine & Screw Co., Worcester Woolen 
Mill Co., S.C. M. Assn., E. O. Clark, B. L. Bragg Co., 
West, Stone & Co., Spring Foundry Co., Elektron Mfg. 
Co., Geo. A. Shastey Co., Arthur Pritchard, Alice 
Byington, O. F. Sheridan, Miss M. Duncan, R. W. Smith. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


W. A. Ingham, Leighton Bros., J. F. Preston, J. E. 
Varney, H. L. Sherman, D. F. Robinson, G. Thayer, 
Fr. J. Mitchell, J. T. Hamilton, W. Woodward, C. M. 
Bent, Clark, Sawyer Co., C. A. Williams, A. DeWitt, 
Garfield & Harrington, A. H. Mirick & Co., W. H. May- 
nard, More & Marston, Medlicott Morgan Co., Perkins 
& Hatch, Spring Lumber Co., Massasoit House, Mrs. Dr. 
French, Mrs. F. T. Gray, Mrs. F. B. Howard, J. H. 
Sawyer, M. Bowen, B. Vaughn, Geo. 8S. Wright, Mrs. A. 
E. Albro, Mary E. Shurtleff, Miss L. M. Alline, Mrs. C. 
P. Tarbell, Mrs. J. 8. Antisdale, Jane M. Moore, Miss 
M. L. Johnson, Miss L. H. Fries, Mrs. H. W. P. Colson, 
Mrs. C. T. Candee. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. E. Tuckerman, I. Chase, Mrs. T. M. Johnson, 


great mudtitude of 


wisdom and power of 


Vv. L. Sellew, Mrs. C. F. Mills, L. Wright, Mrs. W. H. 
Nichols, E. L. Jones, Mrs. A. F. Sawtelle, Mrs. H. T. 
Solliday, J. B. McAloon, Mrs. E. H. Howe, W. B. Mc- 
Crary, John T. Dale, Mrs. F. E. Loud, Edith L. Jenks, 
Helen A. Downing, E. C. Andrus, Miss I. Knight, Mrs. 
E. Gelpke, Miss V. Norman, R. Greene, G. H. Wheeler, 
Alice Derby, Mrs. A. C. Elster, Mary C. Russell, Mrs. 
M. Garland, L. E. Nesmith, C. B. Sherman, E. Z. Wilcox, 
J.D. Brewer, Miss C. B. Warren, M. A. Prescott, Mrs. 
J. Elliott, Miss E. Stewart, I. T. Guild, Miss Hilliard, 
S. L. Morse, Mrs. A. J. Barnes, Mrs. D. E. Partridge, 
Mrs. N. T. Smith, A. N. Rowley, John Carroll, Mrs. R. 
C. Huntley. 

Allothers in sums of less than fifty cents, $39.06. 

Total, $199.08. 

Publications sold, $92.40. 

Total, $1207.78. 


Receipts from Donations and Sales by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society in June. 


Boston School Committee, $55; A. Flanagan, $30.25; 
Mrs. J. A. Woodward, $28; Mrs. E. B. Hilles, #1. 
All others in sums of less than five dollars, $41.82. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following 
cost prices, free of postage:— 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell +  2cents each,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or . 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. T. 


Angell, 5 cents each,or 5.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 “ 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 “ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell . . 60 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . ** 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 * 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 1.00 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 
Band ot Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each, 
Rand ot Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band ot Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 

T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands o1 Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
on Tenn., we send without cost to every one 
asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and 
more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

Be Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SoOcIETy. 

Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual. . $5 00 

Associate Life. 50 Branch. . . .. . 100 

Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . e+ -« 10 

RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 

Socigty P. C. A 

Active Life. . . $100 00 


Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 | Branch. . ...., 1 00 
Active Annual 10 0) | Children’s - 100 
All members ofthe American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of ihe Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY : 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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